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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Orchid Etching Chosen for Exhibition 


In recent months an etching of the rare Orchid Coelogyne 
radioferens has been exhibited in a collection of engravings 
and etchings by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. The collection is entitled ‘‘Masterpieces of Engraving 
and Etching,’’ and comprises plates reaching back to 1445. 
Only two plates were selected from the works of twentieth 
century artists and this Orchid etching was one of them. The 
plate given this high honor was taken from the sixth volume 
of Mr. Oakes Ames’ Orchidaceae, published in 1920, and was 
etched by Mrs. Ames. An examination of the etching, which 
has been viewed by thousands of persons, discloses the reason 
for its choice, for it is indeed a masterpiece in the realm of 
Orchid etchings, exhibiting remarkable skill in the rendering 
of the foliage and floral tissues. 

The subject of the etching was collected on Mt. Kinabalu 
in British North Borneo in 1915 by Chaplain Joseph Clemens, 
and in 1916 by George Hasley. It is not known to have been 
in cultivation, and Mrs. Ames was obliged to make her etch- 
ing entirely from dried specimens and a detailed descrip- 
tion. All of the illustrations in Mr. Ame8’ mammoth botanical 
work, Orchidaceae, have been made by Mrs. Ames, who has 
traveled with her husband to many distant lands to see rare 
Orchids in their native haunts, and who has achieved a wide 
reputation for her unusual skill as an etcher of floral subjects. 


San Francisco’s Official Flower 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco, California, a petition 
from members of the California Dahlia Society, headed by 
Carl Salbach, the President, was presented. This petition 
asked that the Dahlia be made the official flower of San 
Francisco. After some consideration a resolution was passed 
that the Dahlia be designated as the City Flower, the state- 
ment being made that the Dahlia has reached its highest 
perfection in the gardens of San Francisco, and that Dahlias 
originating in that city are now grown in gardens all over 
the world. The Supervisors expressed their opinion that in 
its versatility, its beauty, its infinite variety of color and 
form, it is the very symbol of San Francisco’s life and the 
spirit of her people. 


Another Small Garden Competition 


The New York Botanical Garden announces another small 
garden competition, to be held in 1927. The purpose of this 
competition is to popularize possibilities of treatment of a 
one-man or woman garden, with a maximum of taste and a 
minimum of expense. It is open to persons other than land- 
seape architects, and the first prize is $100 cash. There will 
be a second prize of $75 and a third prize of $25. 

The New York Botanical Garden undertakes during the 
spring or early summer of 1927 to lay out and plant in a 
prominent position in its grounds, a garden on the lines of 





the winning design, and to maintain it as a public exhibition 
prize garden for at least one year. Additional information 
may be obtained from the New York Botanical Garden, New 
York City. 


Nature Trails for Nature Study 


Dr. Frank E. Lutz, Curator of Insect Life of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York City, has inaug- 
urated a new plan in teaching nature study. Dr. Lutz has 
established what he calls a nature trail at Tuxedo Park. 
This trail is a path where one can walk among natural 
specimens which have been labeled according to an organized 
plan. It undoubtedly is true that the majority of the plants 
which grow nearby are unknown to the pupils. This being 
true, a nature trail canbe blazed in any locality where there 
are vacant lots, parks and roadways. Probably the plan 
which Dr. Lutz has worked out will be adopted by many 
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schools. Dr. Lutz recommends for labels white linen tags 
about two and a half inches by five inches. They can be 
written upon with waterproof ink, and tied to the specimen 
with a string. It has been suggested that the labels should 
contain a little information as well as the names, and the 
following examples are given: 

Common or Black Loecust—A tree with ridged black bark, 
usually short thorns on the branches. 

White Oak—<Acorns on the White Oak ripen in one sea- 
son; on the Red Oak and Pin Oak in two seasons. 

This natural trail work is described in the Nature Garden 
Guide published by the Garden School Association of New 
York, which states that more than three thousand nature 
garden clubs have been organized in the public schools under 
the auspices of that organization. 


Garden Club Beautifies Hospital Grounds 


The work of planting trees and shrubs in order to beautify 
the grounds of the Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled Children 
at Springfield, Mass., was started last year by the Springfield 
Garden Club. The work will be continued the coming year, 
and probably for several years thereafter. This undertaking 
is the major project of the club, as the grounds cover six 
and a half acres. Planting is being done under supervision, 
and with a careful choice of material, the fact being realized 
that the work is to be enduring. 


Coming Flower Show in New York 


The Garden Club of America has just issued its schedule 
of classes and premiums for the 14th annual International 
Flower Show, to be held in New York City, March 21-26. 
This year’s schedule contains several new classes of unusual 
interest. The plan of showing miniature models illustrating 
landscape possibilities has been extended. This year there 
will be a class for wayside markets and one for wayside 
refreshment stands. The point to be considered in judging 
them will be design, planting, imagination and scale. 

There will be classes for dried flowers, grasses, berries 
and gourds, treated as a study in any container. There 
will be classes also showing the arrangement of flowers, 
greens and flowering shrubs, classes for the arrangement of 
flowers in bowls and a class for the arrangement of bulbous 
flowers in bronze or copper containers. There will be classes, 
too, for window ledge treatment, and for wall treatment. 


COMING EVENTS 


New York, January 6. Lecture on Spanish and Portuguese Gardens, 
by Rose Standish Nichols, at Chickering Hall, at 8.15 P.M., under the 
auspices of The Horticultural Society of New York. 


Boston, Mass., January 10, 1927. Inaugural Meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall at 3 P.M. 

Philadelphia, Penn., January 18. Lecture on Lilies, by Dr. A. B. 
Stout, at the New Century Club, at 3 P.M., under the auspices of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 


Columbus, O., January 26-27. Annual Flower Show of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society. 


Chicago, Ill., March 7-12. Chicago Spring Flower Show in Hotel 
Sherman. 


Detroit, Mich., March 12-20. The Eighth National Flower Show 
in Convention Hall, jointly with the 43rd annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists. 


New York City, March 21-26. The 14th International Flower Show 
under the auspices of the New York Florists Club and the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the Grand Central Palace. 


Philadelphia, Pa., March 22-26. The Second Philadelphia Flower 
Show in the Commercial Museum. 


Cleveland, O., March 26-April 2. The Second Cleveland Flower 
Show in the Public Auditorium. 


Boston, Mass., March 30-April 3. Spring Flower Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


ALTHEA WM. R. SMITH 


Dear Sir:—For several years I have been watching with 
interest the development of the single flowering white Althea 
Wm. R. Smith, a specimen of which I have growing on my 
grounds, and its performance each year has been so uni- 
formly good I have come to the conclusion it is a really 
worth-while shrub. Personally I do not care for most of the 
Altheas, particularly the double flowering varieties, but in 
this variety Wm. R. Smith we have a shrub which deserves 


more than a passing notice. Its season of bloom is, to my 
mind, a strong recommendation in its favor, coming as it 
does in late summer, at a time when there is a dearth of 
bloom from flowering shrubs. The extreme length of its 
blooming season is another mark in its favor. 

On August 2 I noticed the first flower, just one. The next 
day there were half a dozen and then they kept coming in 
leaps and bounds until, in about a week, there were hun- 
dreds of pure white single flowers. The remarkable part of 
it was that the flowers kept coming like this for weeks for 
it was on September 29 that I saw the last, which like the 
first, was alone. There were times when scarcely any foliage 
could be seen at all so great was the abundance of bloom. 


The shrub itself stands six or eight feet high and grows in 
vase form with a number of good strong little limbs branch- 
ing out from near the ground and when in bloom it made a 
very pleasing sight, particularly early in the morning and 
just before dark, when the flowers seemed to become even a 
more glistening white than during the middle of the day. 
With me it has been a strong, sturdy grower, not receiving 
any particular attention in regard to fertilizers. It has been 
remarkably free from insect pests and from all diseases; in 
short, it seems to me that looking at it from any angle it is 
an eminently worth-while shrub and deserving a trial from 
those who may not have it in their collections. 

—F. J. Fay. 
Danbury, Conn. 


STATICE SUWOROWII 


Dried flowers of Statice Suworowii exhibited at some of 
the Autumn shows excited much interest. At one exhibition 
an unusually handsome display was made by combining this 
Statice with Chinese Lantern Plants, using a huge basket 
for the purpose. Apparently the Statice was not nearly so 
well known as the Lantern Plant. Yet it is an annual and 
not at all difficult to grow in gardens, except that the seed 
needs to be started early, as the plants require a long season. 
Seed sowing should be done in March in order to have a 
good crop of flowers to cut before the coming of a hard frost 
destroys them. 


The flowers are attractive in the garden as well as when 
dried, although they are especially useful for winter decora- 
tions. Some of the florists sell the dried flowers. They have 
never attained the popularity of the Strawflowers, but are 
quite as attractive, having long stems along which the tiny 
flowers are arranged close together, all branching one way. 
There are white and blue forms, but the rose-colored variety 
is especially attractive. There are other species of the Statice 
which are also worthy a place in the garden. S. sinuata has 
larger flowers than the others and is mauve in color. S. 
Bonduellii is yellow. 

Garden makers who receive Statice seed for the first time 
are surprised at its appearance, as it is not separated from 
the dried flower. This flower should be loosened with the 
hand and then laid on its side in the drill in such a way that 
the seedling can easily separate itself from the husk. Only a 
very light covering of soil will be needed. When the true 
leaves have appeared, the seedlings should be transplanted 
in order to avoid crowding. 
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WINTER BEAUTY IN 
THE GARDEN 


N UCH is written about color schemes and great attention 
is bestowed on summer displays, but less thought is 
given to assuring perennial beauty in the garden. A 
garden of herbs at its best has its charm restricted to three 
seasons of the year, but a garden of woody plants has no such 
limitations; its beauty is perennial and varies in character 
throughout the four seasons. A fall of snow covers the ground 
and hides all herbs from view but to the trees and shrubs it 
is merely a foil which heightens by contrast the beauty of their 
architecture. Not in the dreariest of winter days is a garden 
of trees and shrubs devoid of beauty. Their leaves have fallen 
but the plants stand boldly forth and display to full advantage 
their buds and barks. Indeed, it is in winter when naked that 
their characteristic habit and form are most clearly pro- 
nounced. 

Through the winter the branchlets of the Elms, the Silver 
and Red Maples are crowded with clustered flower-buds; on 
Birch and Corylus hang in thousands clusters of gray male 
catkins, and the stems of the Goldenbells, Spice-bush, Leather- 
wood, Japanese Witchhazel are studded with flower-buds. Nor 
are blossoms altogether lacking, for in normal winters a 
Witchhazel (Hamamelis vernalis), native of the gravelly 
river-beds of Missouri and elsewhere, unfolds yellow star-like 
fragrant flowers, whose petals spread from a wine-colored 
chalice. 

Berries red, white and black jewel the bushes of Barberry, 
Cotoneaster, Black Alder, Snowberry and Privet the winter 
long, as do shining scarlet fruits on many Hawthorns. The 
grayest of winter landscapes are brightened by such trees as 
Washington’s Thorn (Crataegus cordata) and Sargent’s 
Thorn (C. nitida) which bear in abundance shining, bright 
scarlet fruits persisting until April with scarcely any per- 
ceptible loss of lustre. The Washington Thorn is a small tree 
with more or less rounded crown made up of slender branches ; 
the other is flat-topped with rigid wide-spreading branches. In 
habit they are complimentary and in beauty they are not 
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surpassed in winter by any tree or shrub hardy in the colder 
parts of this country. 

The native Black Alders (Ilex verticillata and I. laevigata) 
whose erect rigid shoots are blazoned with bright red fruits 
through the depths of winter, ought to be in every garden. 
And so, too, the Cornels with brightly colored stems, the best 
of which are Cornus alba and C. stolonifera, wide-spreading 
shrubs with erect to prostrate shoots which in the late winter 
are rich red to dark crimson in color. In marked contrast is 
the variety flaviramea, with pale yellow stems. 

Another handsome shrub or small tree which carries a 
wealth of orange-red berries from October to March is the 
Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides). This is a densely- 
branched spiney bush or small tree sometimes 30 feet and 
more tall with narrow silvery leaves which fall in the autumn. 
The branchlets are densely crowded with brightly-colored 
fruits and few shrubs are attractive for so long a period of the 
winter. 


Of broadleaf evergreen trees none can be grown in New 
England and the shrubs of this class are very limited in 
number. The native Holly (Ilex opaca) survives in sheltered 
spots ; the Ink-berry (Ilex glabra) is cheerful enough through 
the most severe winters. The Andromeda (Pieris floribunda) 
with flower-clusters standing above its green leaves all ready 
to open in the spring laughs at New England winters. Rhodo- 
dendrons hang down their leaves and curl them laterally, 
distressingly anxious to protect their vitality to the utmost. 
In marked contrast is the Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
holding its leaves outspread as in summertime, and glorying 
in the fact that it is New England’s best broadleaf evergreen. 

The grandeur of the Conifers is especially impressive in 
winter with their dark masses of foliage and trunks standing 
sentinel-like above the carpet of snow. The Pines, the Firs, 
and the Hemlocks take on richer hues in winter, the green is 
darker, the gray color brighter and the contrast greater. 
Viewed from near or far, Conifers in winter present the finest 
of pictures. Black, green or gray pyramids and columns reared 
against the sky above the snow-covered ground—a scene at 
once restful, inspiring and grand. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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THE ANDROMEDA IS AS ATTRACTIVE IN WINTER AS IN SUMMER 
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PRUNING GRAPE VINES 
IN THE GARDEN 


HE amateur who undertakes to follow the somewhat com- 

plicated instructions for pruning Grape vines which are 

to be found in the fruit books will find himself puzzled 
and confused. He will be wise to forget these instructions and 
to follow the simple rule 
of thumb which has been 
worked out by Dr. Walter 
G. Kendall, winner of the 
President’s Cup at the last 
exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 
Dr. Kendall advises cut- 
ting the vines back to 20 
strong buds or joints of the 
last season’s growth. 
Harder pruning may re- 
sult in the production of 
too much wood, in which 
event the grapes will not 
ripen ‘early enough. In- 
sufficient pruning, on the 
other hand, results in small 
and inferior fruit. It is 
only by drastic pruning every year that the Grape vines can 
be kept in good bearing condition, although of course, when 
they are expected to cover a trellis or the side of a building, 
they must be given more latitude. A point to remember is that 
the fruit-bearing wood is produced from the previous season’s 
young canes. 

In the home garden Grapes are grown best on trellises, 
which are easily made by setting good fence posts two and 
a half feet into the ground, five and a half feet above ground, 
and twelve feet apart. Three horizontal wires should be 
stretched on these posts, the first one two feet from the 
ground, with 18 inches between the others. This plan simpli- 
fies both pruning and picking, providing that the pruning 
is done regularly. Each year at least three-quarters of the 
vine must be eut away, and it is always the old wood that is 
removed; the one-year canes are the basis of next season’s 
development. 

The accompanying illustrations, made in Dr. Kendail’s 
vineyard, illustrates pruning methods better than they can 
be told in words. It will be noticed in the third picture 
that most of the old wood has been cut away and the new 














PRUNING A GRAPE VINE 


canes, coming out from the main trunk are tied with cotton 
twine to the wires. 

There has been some discussion the past year about the 
proper time to prune Grape vines, some growers arguing 
that the work should be done in the fall, and others that it 
should be delayed until late winter. Probably the best time 
to do the work is when one has the opportunity, but in any 
event it should be done before spring, for the vines will bleed 
as soon as growth starts and this bleeding is not desirable. 
It is prevented by early pruning. 

Many Grape vines suffer for lack of nourishment. Each 
autumn or winter every vine should have a liberal dressing 
of barnyard manure about the roots, if this material can 
be obtained. Manure should not be heaped at the base of 
the trunk, but on the contrary should be spread over a circle 
ten feet in diameter, as Grape vine roots run a long dis- 
tance. Wood ashes are also helpful, and if barnyard manure 
cannot be obtained, nitrate of soda scattered lightly about 
the vines early in the spring will act as a substitute. 


THE PONDEROSA LEMON 


It is a pity that so few of the florists and nurserymen are 
now cataloging the Ponderosa Lemon, for this plant makes 
an excellent subject for house cultivation, in addition to 
being a good plant to grow in greenhouses. Apparently it has 
been almost wholly displaced by the Dwarf Orange, but is 
just as easy to grow and almost as attractive. Its rich ever- 
green foliage is particularly pretty and the Lemons will 
remain upon the tree for a year or more after they show 
color, becoming larger all the time. Often both flowers and 
fruit are to be seen on the same plant. This Lemon likes a 
sandy, well drained soil, and a sunny window. It is not at 
all difficult to handle, but the leaves should be occasionally 
sponged off. 


A FROSTED RUBBER PLANT 


My Rubber Plant was allowed to remain in an unheated room until it became 
= Now many of the leaves are dropping off. Can the plant be 
save 


When a Rubber Plant has been badly frosted it must be 
cut back hard in order to save it. Otherwise it may linger 
along for awhile, but is likely to have so little vitality that 
it will eventually perish. It is advisable to cut off the top, 
leaving only a part of the trunk. This will seem like radical 
treatment, but new shoots will eventually push out from the 
trunk, and the plant will become as attractive as ever. This 
is assuming, of course, that the trunk itself has not been 
severely frosted. 
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A GRAPE VINE BEFORE PRUNING 




















THE SAME VINE AFTER PRUNING 
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AM told that the Federal Horticultural Board is showing 

favor to all persons who ask for permission to import 

Christmas Roses (Helleborus niger) for purposes of 
propagation. It seems that the stock in this country has become 
searce and that comparatively few dealers can fill orders. It 
is to be hoped that the Christmas Rose will eventually become 
well established here because it is a charming plant and unique 
in its flowering habit. At one time several private growers in 
the vicinity of Boston made a practice of growing the Christ- 
mas Rose in coldframes and having it in bloom before the 
new year. This practice seems to have been given up since the 
war, but there are a few estates on which large clumps are to 
be found in the open ground. They usually come into bloom 
early in the spring, but the Christmas Rose is peculiar and 
erratic in its flowering habit. Last fall I saw a plant in bloom 
in a Springfield (Mass.) garden on the day of the first snow 
storm. Apparently the Christmas Rose is grown more freely 
around Philadelphia than in New England. It is hardier there 
and makes a charming border plant. 





I read with interest a recent announcement of the fact that 
John Cook, of Baltimore, has originated another new Rose, 
Mrs. E. M. Gilmer, which has just been registered. Mr. Cook 
is the Nestor of Rose growers in this country and a remarkable 
man. To begin with, he is 93 years old, and in spite of that 
fact is still thinking about new Roses for American gardens. 

In the last issue of the ‘‘ American Rose Annual’’ J. Horace 
McFarland writes about a visit to Mr. Cook on the date of his 
92d anniversary, when he was found genial and happy in the 
midst of vases and clusters of his own Roses from the green- 
house in which for more than 60 years he has watched the 
Rose improve under his genius and skill. There was in the 
room a candidate for the much desired Yellow Radiance, but 
it was not good enough to satisfy the critical standard of the 
man who has given us Francis Scott Key and many other truly 
American Hybrid Teas, and who is again 
speaking in Rose language through the vig- 
orous and beautiful Rose = given to the 
world. 

Doubtless Radiance is the most famous of 
Mr. Cook’s productions and it has held its 
own for many years. He sold the entire stock 
of 500 plants to Peter Henderson for $500, 
probably the highest price ever paid for 
an out-door Rose, although Mr. Henderson 
thought at the time that he was buying a 
Rose for greenhouse use. 





Mr. Cook is hale and hearty, but the past 
year has seen the passing of several men and 
women prominent in the horticultural world. 
One of them was Miss Emma Schumaker, for 
many years associated with Mrs. Harriett R. 
Foote, the Rose grower of Marblehead, who 
was recently given the gold medal of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Miss 
Schumaker was in charge of Mrs. Foote’s 
garden laboratory and was well known to a 
large number of prominent persons, who had 
visited the garden from time to time. 

Another notable figure who has been lost 
to the horticultural world is E. J. Shaylor, 
the originator of many varieties of Peonies 





JOHN COOK 
Originator of the Radiance Rose 


which have attained wide popularity, among them Mrs. 
Edward Harding, and the various Peonies which bear the 
name of Shaylor. For years Mr. Shaylor’s home in Auburn- 
dale was a mecca for Peony growers, who traveled there from 
all parts of the country. Mr. Shaylor was originally a travel- 
ing salesman but became interested in Peonies, and finally 
gave up all his other business in order that he might devote 
himself to their cultivation. He developed a genius for orig- 
inating new varieties and built up a very large collection. Of 
late years the business has been largely in the hands of Frank 
H. Allison, who will continue it. 





Another well known horticulturist who will be missed is 
Julius Otto Thilow, of Rosemont, Pa., long connected with 
the Henry A. Dreer Co. Mr. Thilow was remarkable in many 
ways. He was an able florist, a good business man and an ex- 
cellent talker. He was a great traveler and picked up a store 
of knowledge wherever he went. This fact, combined with his 
skill as a photographer, made it possible for him to give lec- 
tures of exceptional interest. 

Although quite a different type of man, Richard Vincent, 
Jr., of Whitemarsh, Md., who passed away only recently, was 
a powerful force in the horticultural world. He will be espe- 
cially missed among the Dahlia growers, having been very 
active in bringing the American Dahlia Society to its present 
successful position. He was born a poor boy, but worked him- 
self to a very high place in the florist industry. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the subject of producing sugar from 
the Dahlia, and for years carried a sample of sugar produced 
in this way in his pocket. 

The passing of George A. Parker, for 20 years superin- 
tendent of the Hartford, Connecticut, parks, has already been 
mentioned in these columns. Few persons realize the extent 
of his influence in the development of public parks, not only 
in Connecticut but throughout the country. 

In looking through the list of prominent 
persons who have passed away in other 
countries during the past year, some very 
prominent names appear among them: Sir 
George Holford, the English Orchid enthu- 
siast; Albert Viger, a noted French horti- 
culturist who was an honorary member of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ; 
and J. H. Maiden, of New South Wales, who 
was a corresponding member. J. H. Pember- 
ton, the English author who passed away’ in 
July, is well known for his book on Roses, 
and still another English writer of promi- 
ence whose death occurred in 1926, was Rev. 
Joseph Jacob, a contributor to many papers. 





I am interested to learn that over 3,200 
Tulip bulbs have recently been planted on 
the grounds of Mt. Holyoke College at 
South Hadley, Mass. These Tulips are the 
gift of the Dutch Bulb Growers’ Associa- 
tion, coming through the Netherlands- 
American Foundation. The Foundation in 
making the gift stipulated that the bulbs 
should be used only on the college grounds. 
Most of them have found a home in the 
botanical gardens of the college. 
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THE CURIOUS ACTIVITIES OF 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS* 


T a motion picture show, I once heard a thousand people 
utter their ‘‘ahs!’’ and ‘‘ohs!’’ in various keys, when a 
picture showing a bud open into a flower was thrown 

on the screen. But the tropical Water Lily pool at the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden gives anyone a chance with free admission 
to see real buds change into real blooms instead of just their 
moving-pictured images. Dusk falls, an outer petal slowly 
moves, the rate of speed increasing, until flip!—it les in 
position. Then another, and another repeat the process. The 
whole flower trembles. The petals crowd and push each other 
subway fashion. Perceptibly all slowly assume their proper 
position and the Lily flower lies fully expanded, face to the 
sky, waiting for the silent night fliers—its matrimonial agents. 


In the Ecological section of the Garden, several exhibits 
illustrate the opening and closing of flowers and the move- 
ments of leaves. Four o’Clocks open their flowers late in the 
afternoon, but on a varying schedule. The white-flowered 
plants flower first, followed by the reds and other colors. In 
the early morning hours, they close—forever—for the full- 
bloom life of each flower is less than a day. When it is cloudy, 
their opening period is longer. The same is true as fall 
approaches, when the days are colder. For even in the bright 
sunshine, they often remain expanded, at least till noon. 
‘‘What causes this?’’ you ask. ‘‘Primarily, lowering of the 
temperature,’’ the scientist replies, ‘‘although this is not the 
only factor.’’ Flowers of Morning Glory, Moon-vine, Califor- 
nia Poppy, Jasmine Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), and Por- 
tulaca follow the same fashion largely for the same reasons. 
But their hours of closing and opening differ. Their hereditary 
make-up is not the same. Thus, as with cats and cattle under 
domestication, their reactions to the same environment are 
unlike. 

I must mention the weeping trees—not the Willows, Birches, 
Beeches and Mulberries that have that adjective attached to 
their name, for they only look like weepers. No moisture falls. 
But there are trees in the tropics that exude water so rapidly 
that it recalls the first drops of a heavy shower. These are often 
called Rain-trees and belong to the Pea family. In Calcutta, 
there is a ‘‘weeping’’ Mango Tree—a full-grown adult which 
begins ‘‘ weeping’’ at about the same time every day—at 1 p.m. 
—to the consternation of the awe-struck natives. First a big 
drop falls once every two seconds, then less and less fre- 
quently, until finally it ceases altogether at 5 p.m. From such 
occurrences, myths and miracles arise. Yet the explanation is 
comparatively simple. The drops all come from a healthy 
cavity, high up among the branches, which slowly fills with 
exuded sap. Until 1 p.m. the cavity is shaded by the leaves. At 
this time the sun strikes it, causing a rise in temperature and 
greater pumping on the part of the neighboring pulsating 
cells. Hence the overflow—the so-called punctual weeping. As 





*From a Bulletin of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 


the sun moves around, the temperature goes down and cell 
activity gradually decreases. 


Growing in the Garden and somewhat rivaling the palm of 
Faridpur in attracting public interest, is the Sensitive Plant 
(Mimosa pudica). Though dumb, like all plants, it does express 
itself when touched, be it ever so slightly. This attracts a 
crowd. Motion begins at the point of contact. If only a leaflet 
has been fingered, this one and a few nearby will close. Run 
your hand over a whole plant with its score or more of leaflets; 
all will close pointing upwards, and the leaf stalk and stalklets 
will be depressed. Brush the entire plant or a patch of them, 
and where but a minute previously, all was filmy foliaged 
green, the bare ground now shows between a few reddish-green 
twigs and leaf stalks, each but slightly clothed in foliage. In 
parts of the tropics, where this plant grows as a weed, walking 
through a patch of them gives one a strange feeling, even if 
one is previously aware of what will happen. On the dry 
borders of some Bolivian stream beds, a related species grows 
into man-high bushes. Shake them, and their limbs stand stark 
and bare as if a locust swarm had visited them. 


The Sensitive Plant belongs to the great Pea family. 
Among its thousands of relatives, many show various degrees 
and kinds of sensitiveness. The so-called Telegraph Plant 
(Desmodium gyrans) on hot days in our greenhouse does an 
automatic up-and-down wig-wagging performance with its 
leaflets. The Kentucky Coffee Trees, Coronilla and the Sensi- 
tive Plant itself all close their leaves as darkness falls. The 
Peanut flowers and buries its fruits in the ground and does it 
just as consciously as many people eat their dinners. 

Dionaea or the Venus Fly-trap catches insects—small ones. 
Of course, it cannot chase them, but let one light upon the 
upper surface of its expanded, fringed, hinged leaves and see 
what happens. It shuts like an automatically closing pocket- 
book. In the Carolina swamps, the home of this remarkable 
plant, many a dainty insect has lost its life in this way, and 
furnished its captor a meal. For the plant digests them as truly 
as any sparrow would. Thus it reverses the usual order of 
things in the living world. 

Sap-running, or ‘‘the ascent of sap,’’ as the botanists more 
formally put it, is a universal plant activity. Plants all have 
sap, just as all the higher animals have blood. And what blood 
is to us, sap is to plants, although I do not mean to imply that 
they are at all similar. How fast does the sap run? That de- 
pends on the kind of tree it is, for even among Maples, some 
are sappier than others. The running rate differs from tree 
to tree. Exact figures I do not possess, but as high as 30 quarts 
have been taken from one tree in the short sap season. This 
indicates considerable motion. Black Birch sap is sometimes 
used for sugar making, and there is on record a tree that pro- 
duced almost 1900 gallons in 30 days. 

In the wet ‘‘romantic’’ forests and messy, tangled jungles 
of South America, rope-like vines (Lianas) hang from the tall 
trees. Through their cells and tubes the sap races at terrific 
pressure and speed. So rapid is this rate that a pint per minute 
passes a given point. Some of these the natives of the regions 
utilize for drinking purposes. Our common Willows, by com- 
parison, are sluggish creatures. Their sap rises only three feet 
an hour. In the Sunflower it progresses eight times as fast, 
while the plant from which our ‘‘smokes’’ come is almost as 
slow as the Willow, its record being four feet an hour. 

Many have speculated, theorized, and conducted experi- 
ments on what makes sap go up and down. Is it pressure from 
the water the roots take up, the pull caused by the loss from 
transpiration or the small diameter of the sap-conducting 
tubes? All three seem to operate. Sir Jagadis C. Bose main- 
tains, on the basis of his experimental work, that another 
factor is very important—the plant pulse, or the rhythmic 
beat of the cells. This pulse, like our heart, plays a large part 
in pumping the sap upward. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. —Orland E. White. 
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EUPHORBIA JACQUINIAEFLORA | 


Doubtless the Poinsettia is the best known of Christmas 
plants, but there are other species of the Euphorbia family 
which are well worth growing in the window garden, even 
though they are less showy. Probably the average person 
will not guess that Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora, which has the 
common name of Scarlet Plume, and is often catalogued as 
E. fulgens, is closely akin to the Poinsettia. Examination 
will show, however, that the leaves are very familiar. The 
great difference comes in the flowers. Instead of producing 
bracts with a tiny flower head in the center, this species has 
true flowers appearing at the axils of the leaves on slender, 
arching branches. The flowers are reddish in color and last 
for several weeks. Occasionally they are used for cut flowers, 
although E. jacquiniaeflora is best considered as a potted 
plant in the window garden or the greenhouse. It will keep 
in good condition longer in a greenhouse than in a living 
room, being quickly affected by gas, which causes the leaves 


to drop, but it is nevertheless a satisfactory subject for 
window garden cultivation. Large plants become two feet 
tall, but even small plants bloom well. This Euphorbia likes 





FLOWER SPRAY OF EUPHORBIA JACQUINIAEFLORA 


fairly high temperatures and a liberal amount of water, but 
resents exposure to draughts. It is not common but florists 
who sell it may always be found. 


BILLBERGIA NUTANS 


Overhead is a dull grey sky, the ground is carpeted with 
snow without the blue and purple shadows and golden glow 
which our fields show in New England on a bright, sparkling, 
sunshiny day. Within, ringing a peal of dainty bells, the 
Billbergia nutans is in bloom in my dining-room window. 
From a tuft of long lily-like leaves it lifts a long pink stem 
from which droop two blossoms and three pointed buds an 
inch long which are pink, blue, and green in color. The three 
petals of the blossoms are recurved and like a dainty bit of 
green ribbon edged with dark blue. The stamens project half 
an inch below the petals and the yellow of their pollen makes 
a pretty contrast with the long pink stem and dainty blue 
and green petals. Ours is not a very sunny window yet this 
Billbergia grows well in it. We covered the top of the pot 
with the maple leaf humus and while it is in bloom keep it 
well watered. 

Two more plants have started from its root which need to 


be taken off and repotted when the parent plant has lost its 
bloom. We have another Billbergia nutans just coming into 
blossom. It is such a dainty little flower that its beauty might 
be lost among the more flaunting array of a greenhouse, but 
in the intimacy of a window one can enjoy the peal of its fairy 
bells and listen for their music. 
—M. R. Case. 

Hillerest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 


EXHIBITION OF GARDEN BOOKS 


Readers of Horticulture who happen to be in New York 
during the Spring will have an opportunity to see in the 
large exhibition room of the Forty-second Street Branch of 
the New York Public Library a comprehensive and inter- 
esting exhibition of garden books made jointly by the Gar- 
den Department of the New York Public Library and the 
Garden Club of America. It will contain old and new books 
on the history of gardening and new books on the gardens 
of different countries, on vegetables, trees, fruit growing, 
garden furniture, seed planting and gardening, economic 
books, books on perennials and annuals, and on alpines. The 
American books will be divided from the English books in 
order to show that they cannot be used in the same way by 
American readers. The exhibition will open March 21 and 
continue for several months. 


MR. WILSON’S CLASSES 


It is announced that the classes in Elementary Gardening, 
to be conducted at Horticultural Hall, Boston, by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, assistant director of the Arnold Arboretum, will be 
held on Monday mornings at 11 o’clock for six weeks begin- 
ning January 17. There will be no charge to members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, who should present 
their membership cards. Non-members will be charged $3.00 
for the course. The classes will meet in the lower lecture hall. 


VIOLA LADY HASLEMERE 


Dear Editor—Among the Violas mentioned in Horticulture 
I have not noted Lady Haslemere. We obtained the seeds of 
this variety from England and raised plants from them last 
year. Some of the plants were used in a small shady rock 
garden and bloomed steadily until the frosts became too 
severe. 


To quote from the producers: ‘‘This sterling novelty . . 
is a distinct break in the genus Viola. . . . The colour of the 
flowers is a charming shade of beautiful rosy lilac, quite 
distinct from any other Viola. It was raised from Viola cor- 
nuta, but the flowers are slightly larger and more round in 
shape than cornuta. . . . Unlike most hybrids this valuable 
new plant reproduces itself comparatively true from seed.’’ 


We did not see a single plant that was not true to color. 
This plant, if hardy with us, should form a valuable addition 
to our rock garden list. 

—Donald White. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


When growing Lilies-of-the-Valley in the house, I always 
cover them, bowl and all, with a cone made of green blotting 
paper. I cut off the tip of the cone, to make an air hole. In 
this way they are in bloom three weeks from the time of 
planting. This plan helps greatly in growing the Lily-of-the- 
Valley in the living-room. 


—Edith McKay. 
West Somerville, Mass. 
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Residence and Hawaiian Garden 
built for W. M. Shepard at 
Narberth, Pa. 

Thomas B. Lippincott, Architect. 


In Which the Hawaiian Garden 
Is the Main Entrance 


AS a palliative for homesickness, the Glass 
Garden has often played its part. 


Am reminded of a Long Island man, 
whose Southern wife grieved for the Chero- 
kee Rose of her birthplace. A greenhouse 
was the answer. 


Then again of a Philadelphian, who had 
lived for years in her “beloved Hawaii.” 


When she married and came to live the 
rear around “‘over here,” it seemed unbear- 
y , 
able. 


So a conservatory was converted into a 
solace-giving Hawaiian garden. 


One of its delightful features was its place- 
ment as an entrance from the porte cochere, 
where guests passed through it, to the big 
room. 


From the first stair landing, casement 
windows opened, giving wafts of fragrance 
and glimpses of tropical verdure. 


And so it is that the Glass Enclosures as 
we build them, have emerged from old-timey 
hothouses and become garden spots, sun 
rooms, kiddy play-places and conservatory 
living rooms. 





Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Canadian Factory 


Western Factory 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Des Plaines, Ill. 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land title Bldg. Cont. my Bldg. 
Boston Cleveland Denver 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. 
Kansas City St. Louis Montreal, Can. Greensboro 
Commerce Bldg. 704 E. Carrie Ave. 124 Stanley St. N. Carolina 
Toronto Buffalo St. Catharines 


Harbor Comm, Bldg. Jackson Bldg. Ontario, Can. 
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Garden of Sutton’s Prize Mized Hollyhocks, 60c per packet 


Plant a garden of 
real English flowers 


FLOWER lovers in America who have 
discovered the superiority of Sutton’s 
Pedigreed Seeds and plant them, year 
after year, are rewarded with the same 
sturdy growth, the same luxuriant 
foliage and colorful blooms that have 
made the charm of English gardens 
proverbial. 

Sutton’s Seeds are England’s best. 
For over 120 years the knowledge and 
experience of successive generations of 
Suttons have been devoted to the bet- 
terment of flowers and vegetables, and 
to the selection of pure-bred seeds that 
possess the quality and vitality of their 
perfect parent stock. 

Due to their remarkable vigor and 
purity, the superiority of Sutton’s 
Seeds is evident wherever planted, par- 
ticularly in American soil and climate, 
where they germinate as surely and 
bloom as freely as in their native land. 


Plant Sutton’s Seeds this year and 
your garden, however large or small, 
will blaze with the glorious colors of 
England’s fairest flowers. 


Write for the Sutton Catalog 


The 81st edition, illustrated with full 
color plates, is now ready for mailing. 
This book is more than a mere catalog, 
as it is a guide to horticulture as well. 
For that reason it is necessary to make 
a nominal charge, 35 cents in stamps, or 
international money-order, on receipt of 
which the book will be mailed post-paid. 
To avoid delay, why not send for your 
copy now? Address 


SUTTON & 
Dept. J 


SONS 
Reading, England 
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GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


BURLINGTON VERMONT 








Gladiolus Breeding 


I have prepared a complete treatise of 
the hybridization of the Gladiolus, 
written in plain English, so that any- 
one with ordinary intelligence can 
understand it, and in time become an 
expert in the hybridization of the 
Gladiolus. It will be printed on good 
paper and in convenient pocket size. 
This little work will not be sold, but 
will be given free to all my 1927 cus- 
tomers who care to avail themselves of 
the special offer in my 1927 catalogue, 
which will be ready about January Ist. 
Catalogue free, get on my mailing list 
now. 


J.A.KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 


Box 18-B LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 








ALLING DAHLIAS 


Have for many years been consis- 
tent prize winners at the leading 
Eastern Dahlia Exhibitions. 


Our 1927 Catalogue 


Describes these prize-winning va- 
rieties as well as many of the 
older favorite standard kinds. 


May We Send Youa Copy? 


Cc. LOUIS ALLING 
Dahlia Specialist 


270 Court St., West Haven, Conn. 








Dahlias for Delight 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 
of our prize winners. 
QUANNAPOWITT DAHLIA 
GARDENS 
Wakefield, Mass. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO ROCK 
GARDENING 


IR JAMES L. COTTER, an English rock garden enthusi- 
ast, has published the first small, concise but accurate 
handbook on rock gardens which has yet appeared. The 

title is as given above. The fact that it is English militates 
against its usefulness in this country, particularly as applies 
to the planting material suggested. At the same time the 
principles outlined in the construction of rock gardens, bog 
gardens and wall gardens are universal. 

Sir James points out that the plants grown in a rock 
garden need not necessarily be true Alpines, and continues: 
‘‘ Alpine is used in horticulture now to denote not merely the 
plants actually found in the Alps, but those of all moun- 
tainous districts throughout the world. The word Alpine is 
really derived from the Celtic word ‘alp,’ which means a 
mountain pasture where the cattle are grazed during the 
summer months. Certainly many of our favorite rock garden 
plants are obtained from such a situation, although the 
majority are obtained from a higher altitude.’’ 

The author stresses the fact that there are no mysteries 
connected with the making of rock gardens, and that the 
cost of up-keep is nominal, once the initial expenditure has 
been met. He has found that the chief faults in rock gardens 
made by beginners are too much stone, too great regularity 
and insufficient attention to drainage. He declares that it is 
perfectly feasible to make a rock garden on level ground, 
and his plan is to first mark out the shape of the proposed 
rock garden with a spade, making the outline as irregular 
as possible. Then the soil is removed to a depth of at least a 
foot, and its place taken by a mixture of fine stone and 
rubble. This is done to ensure good drainage. 

Sir James proceeds with his work by piling the earth 
which has been removed from the foundation on the artificial 
platform, mixing it with equal proportions of small stones 
and shale. The general outline is built to represent an irregu- 
lar range of hills. When the mound has reached the required 
size it is allowed to settle thoroughly, which may require 
a week or more. Then the rocks are placed in position. The 
rocks used are as large as can be conveniently transported. 
They are as square as can be found, and are laid in the form 
of terraces. Every effort is made to have them firm, and 
a test is made by having two heavy workmen stand on the 
stone when it has been planted. If the men are unable to 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 








New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick OC. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Clark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, ‘Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie 
Fischer, Harmonia, Henry ©. Goehl, 
and many others. 

WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 
Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
‘*Pavorite’’ Glads 














Chinese Sand Pear 


(Pyrus calleryana) 


Small ornamental tree, smooth clean barked, pyramidal in habit. 
Pure white flowers in very early spring. Foliage is exceptionally 
beautiful in autumn, color ranging from yellow to deep wine-red 
and mahogany. 


This variety was used with excellent effect in our recent exhibit 
in Horticultural Hall in conjunction with evergreens. 


Especially fine for a lawn specimen where a small diameter tree 
is desired. 


Does well on ordinary well drained soil. 


8 to 10 ft. specimens $4.00 
10 to 12 ft. specimens $5.00 


Packed ready for shipment at these prices 


W yman’s 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

















Better Roses 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 














The 


Supreme Joy 


of 


this Year! 


Earlier buds. Better blooms. More 
roses. That's what you get when 
you plant ‘Star Roses’’ in your 
garden—-you're guaranteed against 
failure! 


And, as is usual in this world, 
there's a reason! ‘‘Star Roses’’ are 
the result of years of continuous 
study and research, both in this 
and other countries. No expense, 
no trouble has been spared to find 
the best way to grow roses for 
you to plant in your garden — 
roses that will surely develop into 
the strong, healthy plants which 
furnish a feast of blossoms through- 
out the season, from May until 
frost. 


Every care is taken, from the very 
beginning to the harvesting and 
shipping of the full-grown, sturdy 
3-year plants —— every method is 
the best that long-continued scien- 
tific research can develop. It’s this 
“‘star’’ care that makes ‘‘Star 
Roses’ and our guarantee possible! 


To read about these roses, that 
give immediate and permanent rose 
satisfaction, send for our new free 
“Star Guide to Good Roses,’” 100 
pages profusely illustrated in color. 
It pictures over 200 rose varieties, 
and tells which are best under vary- 
ing conditions of soil and climate. 
It pictures the old favorites, as 
well as newest novelties—a virtual 
encyclopedia of rose fact! 


Our new 32-page 
booklet, ‘Success 
with Roses,”’ an- 
swers your rose- 
growing questions 
— simply, con- 
cisely, fully. It 
makes rose grow- 
ing easy! Worth 
dollars to you-— 
yet it’s only 25¢c, 
and your money is 
refunded on your 
first order. 





Write today! Send 25c in stamps or 
coin for “Success with Roses.” The 
“Star Guide to Good Roses’ will be 
sent FREE, 


Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 








2 Box 27 West Grove, Pa. 6 
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HANDSOME and EARLY 


This Japanese Weeping Cherry is one of 
the handsomest early flowering trees, cov- 
ered with chaste, pink flowers in the early 
Spring. The drooping, gnarled branches 
are quite ornamental in Winter. $5 each. 

Fitting companions are the Japanese 
Flowering Crab, $1 to $2 each. Also the 
fragrant Double Flowering Crab, $1.25 to 
$2 each, according to size and each full 
value. Spring flowering shrubs and trees 
are not complete without these. Order now. 
Shipment at planting time. 

Six hundred acres of Evergreens, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Vines, Roses, Perennials, 
Peonies, Iris, etc. Small stock for lining 
out. Send for 1927 catalog. 

“Everything that is Good and Hardy” 


THE COLE NURSERY CO. 
Established 1881 Painesville, Ohio 





RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, Three Varieties 


KALMIA LATIFOLIA 
Fruit Trees and Fruit Plants 
Other trees and plants in variety. 
Catalogue upon request. 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 

1133 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 














130,000 


Norway Spruce Transplants 


4-year-old trees 5 to 10 inches high 
Expert packing. We pay the expressage 
within 300 miles of N. Y. City. No orders 
for less than 1000. 


EVERGREENS COMPANY 
Lionville, Pa. 
Members of American Asso. of Nurserymen 





You Want Our 
Catalogue on 
FRUIT TREES, 
el ng ay 
7 Oe ew... 


5 Grape Vines, No. 1 


ee 1.00 
50 Japan Barberry 
BROGGIRE onc cccce 6.35 


F. L. N. Trees and Plants have stood the 
test for over 40 years. 
Order with confidence. 


FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Box 273-B Geneva, N. Y. 








Scientifically Collected 


NATIVE AMERICAN 
SHRUBS 


Rhododendrons 


From the Appalachian Mountains. Car- 
load or less than carload shipment. 
Plants of highest quality, at interest- 
ing prices. For specimen and special 
planting we have splendid nursery- 
grown stock. Ask for catalog, sending 
25 cts. if west of Indiana or south of 
South Carolina. 


LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery 
Box H-65, Stroudsburg, Penn. 


Kalmias 


A zaleas 














make it shift its position, it is considered properly placed. 
When possible the rockery is made to swing in and out in 
bays so that a part of the terrace faces every aspect, because 
a few Alpines thrive best in shade. 
How Moraines Are Made 

Moraines are little known in this country. Indeed, the 
average garden maker is not at all certain in his mind just 
what constitutes a moraine. Sir James’ explanation and his 
method of procedure will therefore be interesting. We quote 
as follows: 

A moraine in nature is a place that formed the path- 
way of some century-old avalanche, and combines the 
moisture of the bog with the perfect drainage of the upper 
parts of the mountains. I found the most satisfactory 
means of attaining these conditions artificially was to 
reserve part of my original drained foundation, and fill up 
the last two feet, above the coarser stones, with small 
pieces of sandstone about the size of a sparrow’s egg. Here 
we had the means of attaining moisture with perfect 
drainage. Though the surface of the moraine might appear 
rather on the dry side, the long roots of the Alpines pene- 
trated easily down through the depth of the sandstone, 
and kept cool and nourished. 

Wall Garden Construction 
The making of wall gardens has made some progress in 
America but garden makers are often puzzled as to the 
methods they should follow. Here again a paragraph from 
this book is helpful: 

The soil which formed the face of the bank was first 
skinned of all turf, and then loosened with a pick axe. 
Next the wall was commenced a foot out from this. First a 
layer of big square stones were placed along the ground 
as a foundation. The space between those and the bank 
was filled with a mixture consisting of equal parts rich 
loam and well-rotted leaf mould, through which was mixed 
plenty of small broken sandstone. The plants, or rather a 
large percentage of them, were laid along the tops of the 
stones, with their roots well spread into the mixture be- 
hind. Three inches of soil was placed on top of these, then 
another layer of stone, and so on until the required height, 
had been attained. The wall should not be absolutely per- 
pendicular, but should slope slightly backwards, so that it 
collects the rain; otherwise in excessively dry weather it 
may be found necessary to water it, which is not always 
convenient. Of course the incorporation of plenty of 
broken sandstone in the soil tends to keep the long roots 
of the inhabitants cool and moist even in prolonged 
drought. 


Sir James likes to plant his rock gardens in the spring, 
but decries any attempt to make a color scheme. He simply 
separates those colors which will clash, but plants in suffi- 
cient masses to make a good showing. This is important. 


Sebetebeteteoety 


“Rare “Plants from Hicks 


Why Have Common Plants 
When Rare Specimens Are Grown 
Almost at Your Door? 


Hicks Nurseries have come to be synonymous with rare and un- 
usual plants. From China, from Japan, from the islands of the 
sea, we have brought together a host of plants that add freshness 
and novelty to any planting. 
Sarcococca humilis is a new evergreen shrub from China. 
white flowers, followed by red or purple berries. 
semi-shade. Plants $1.50 each. 
Berberis Sargentiana. A new type of Japanese Barberry, named 
for Prof. Sargent. Plants $1 each. 
Evodia Hupehense. Dwarf flowering-tree from China; member of 
the Toothache Tree Family. White flowers. $1.50 each. 
We shall be glad to send you literature featuring rare trees and 
shrubs, evergreens, perennials—in fact, anything you may need 
for a complete landscape. 


“Hicks Nurseries 


“Westbury, L. 1., New Vork 
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Rhododendron Maximum 
and Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia Latifolia) 


Collected from the open forests, large 
clumps in car lots, per full well-packed 
car lot, $150 F.0O.B. DOE, TENN. 
These Evergreens pull with a good 
root system and hold a good ball of 
native soil. They contain from 8 to 
20 branches and from 3 to 5 feet high, 
all new growth. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Can make prompt spring 
car lot shipments. Please send check 
with order. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 
Wholesale Collector of Evergreens 
Doeville, Tenn. 

















EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 
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Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 

















Orchadotte Nurseries 


Specialize in 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Box H, West Point, Pa. 











Seeds for Nurserymen 
Send for List 
T. D. HATFIELD 
Wellesley Mass. 








EDWARD and OLIVE BELCHES 
Garden Consultants 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 
Growers of quaint and un- 
usual flower plants 
Catalog on Request 














You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 
found commonly listed. \ 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 

Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 
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SS 
Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 
write to 
B. HAMMOND 
New York 








Beacon 








PEAT MOS 


TORF MULL 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
29-P Burling Slip 
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Write for SELF EMULSIFYING 


— SPRAY OIL 
SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











REGAL LILY SEED—If you want Regal 
Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 
1926 crop ready—50 cents per 250 seeds; 
$1.50 per 1000; $4.00 per oz.; $12.00 per 


one-quarter pound. 
Gray & Cole, Nurserymen 


Ward Hill Mass. 
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Garden Book 


OW is the time to plan your 
N garden. Dreer’s Garden Book 


not only helps you decide 
which Flowers and Vegetables you 
want, but tells you how to have 
success with them. The 1927 edition 
lists everything worth while in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with nu- 
merous illustrations. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GROWING DAHLIAS 
FROM SEED 


EED sown in shallow boxes (three inches deep) about 
March 15 should produce blooming plants by June 10 or 
earlier according to locality and season. In northern New 

Jersey, as a rule, the danger of frost is over by May 15 and 
the young plants may be set out soon after that date. 


As soon as the seedling plants are putting out the third pair 
of leaves, they should be transplanted to a deeper box (an- 
other inch will be sufficient) setting them two and one-half or 
three inches apart. A second shifting may be needed before 
the time to set them out of doors. 


When planting time comes prepare the hole, several inches 
too deep, dig well into the soil a big handful of some good 
fertilizer like bone meal, or, if obtainable, old, well-rotted 
stable manure. Set the young plant carefully in the hole 
and draw the earth in around the stalk, pressing firmly, 
but leaving a shallow saucer-like depression, which will ensure 
the water sinking directly to the roots, instead of spreading 
to surrounding soil. It is well to set stakes at once, as later, 
when the tubers are forming, there is danger of bruising or 
crushing them when the stake goes down. 


Weekly cultivation is not too much, but do not water 
promiscuously. Wet thoroughly when you do water, but do 
not do it unless the ground is dry. Tie plants to stakes as 
soon as tall enough, using either soft cord, raffia or strips of 
old muslin torn in half-inch width, as the stalks cut easily if 
a stiff or harsh cord is used. If quality of bloom, more than 
quantity, is sought, then it will be wise to disbud the plants. 
Some growers leave but one stalk to a plant, cutting off all 
lateral branches. This results in larger flowers but seldom 
more than one or two at a time. 


Seedling plants will branch from the root, sending up 
several stalks after they become established. Some will branch 
more than others—and unless very sturdy, it helps the growth 
of both plant and blossoms to cut away about half the stalks, 
selecting the smaller, more slender ones to cut. Do not hesi- 
tate to cut the flowers, but never break them off, because 
breaking bruises the stalk, bleeds it and weakens the whole 
plant, while a neat cut heals quickly and does no harm. Blos- 
soms cut early in the morning will last longer than those cut 
after the sun has drained the sap from the stems. 





SPRAYING Made 





Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


“Spraying the Home Garden’ is a little 
book devoted to the needs of home 
gardeners. It makes spraying simple 
and easy, and is as much appreciated 
by the professional as by the amateur. 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are off), Scalecide, alone, does 
all that any combination of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
pleasant to use. As yoyr summer spray 
for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide-—the 
only fungicide which can be used on 
all vegetation. “Spraying the Home 
Garden” tells how and when to use 
these sprays, and tells what other simple com- 
binations are necessary for complete control of 
ornamental and garden pests. Send for it today. 
It is free. If your dealer can’t supply yoy with 
Scalecid d Sulfocide order direct from us. 








+ B. Pract. Co~ 
ep’t 56 , 50 Churc : : 
Surect New York, | Scalecide Prices 
Freight Paid East 
of the Mississipi 
50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
15 gals. 11.50 


Drum 2 oo} 13.50 
(returnable) 







1—10-gal.can 10.60 
1—5-gal. can 6.25 
1—1-gal. can 1.75 


1—1-quart can -75 
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‘*‘WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY is the acme of our modern garden 
sprays, and no horticulturist or lover of plants can do without it, if he de- 
sires to be successful in the cultivation of flowers. I have used it with the 
greatest satisfaction and found it to be only spray which will control the 
following injurious pests: Rhododendron Fly, White Fly, Green and Black 
Aphis, Thrips, Red Spider and Leaf Hoppers.’’ 

Quoted from a letter by Christian Van der Voet, 

Superintendent Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University 

You, too, will agree that WILSON’S O. K. PLANT 

SPRAY is the ‘‘acme of our modern garden sprays.’’ 

Send in a trial order! 
If your dealer does not sell Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray—write to us. 


% Pint, 40c 1 Quart, $1.00 1 Gallon, $3.00 5 Gallons, $12.00 


DEPT. E 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 





CORRECTION IN 
COPY OF 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St., Detroit, Mich. 
December 15, 1926 


Iris Majestic 
Largest and best shaped and brightest 
of all the blue purple bicolored Iris. 
Of Dominion type and among the three 
best growers of that race. If you wish 
something fine, here it is. Fine roots, 


$10. 

















The Insecticide That 
Kills Plant Lice 


Deadly to the Fly 


—Safe for the User 
APHINE will rid your 
greenhouses of the green, 
white or black Fly and 
Thrips. Use it also to con- 
trol soft scale and most 
sap-sucking insects. 
Aphine is harmless to 
the tenderest foliage — 
pleasant to use. 

Your dealer can supply Aphine, or 
we will ship you direct. 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Use FUNGINE for Mildew 
rusts and blights. It is a sure pre- 

ventive when rightly applied. 
Use VERMINE for Worms 

in the bench soil, also to exter- 

minate root lice. etc 

APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 

204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Visit 
Nurseries 


Ask for 
Catalogs 





ROSES 


By Bobbink & Atkins 


In addition to 750 accepted varieties of Roses, there are many novelties of 
distinct merit described and pictured in color in Roses by Bobbink & Atkins 
and the new 1926-1927 Supplement. Four new and beautiful large- arened 
Climbing Roses are presented— 

Ben Stad, creamy white flowers, flushed pink on back of petals. 

Victory, a delicate shade of salmon-pink, with flowers in sprays on 
strong stems suitable for cutting. 

Freedom, similar to Silver Moon, but larger and better flowering. 

General John Pershing, darker pink than Dr. W. Van Fleet; larger 
blooms. 

If you expect to plant Roses this spring we would suggest that you secure 
a copy @f Roses by Bobbink & Atkins and the 1926-1927 Supplement. 


Roses for Gardeners Who Know Roses 


From our broad experience in growing and studying Roses we have selected 
several groups which we believe will meet the requirements of both experts 
and amateurs. 

Group No. 1 
Crimson Queen Killarney Double White Bloomfield Abundance, pink 
Crimson Champion, red Miss Lolita Armour, copper Mrs. Henry Morse, pink 
One plant of each (6 plants) for $5 
Six plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 2 
Gen. Sup. Arnold Jansen, red Duchess of Wellington, yellow Columbia, pink 
Geo. O. Waud, red Edel, white Rose Marie, pink 
One plant of each (6 plants) for $5 
Six plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 3 
General Mgodsthar. as nag Ed. yo ane Miss Cynthia Forde, pink 
Gruss an Teplitz, re rs. Aaron Ward, yellow 
Red Radiance, red Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Lady Adhtows, pink 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, white Mrs. Henry Morse, pink 
yellow Killarney Double White Radiance, pink 
One plant of each (12 plants) for $10 
Three plants of each (36 plants) for $28 


Group No. 4 

Ariel, copper W. Freeland Kendrick, Souv. de Georges Pernet 
Charming, pink white Alexander Emslie, red 
Secretaris Zwart, pink Mrs. Franklin Dennison, Herfsttosi, red 
Capt. Kilbee Stuart, red white Killarney Double White 
Padre, red Eldorado, yellow Independence Day 
Souv. de Marquis Elegante, yellow Flammenrose 

Laureiro, red Souv. de Claudius Pernet, Venus 
Capt. F. Bald yellow La Champagne 
Commandant L. Batre a Timmermans, rg de George Beckwith 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens, white ink hot Silk 

One plant of each (25 plants) out" $30 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
This booklet treats of old-fashioned flowers in old and new varieties— 
Michaelmas Daisies, Foxgloves, Columbines, Hybrid Delphiniums, Campanulas, 
Garden Chrysanthemums, Iris, Plumbago, Peonies, Poppies, Pyrethrum, Rock 
Plants in variety. A copy will be sent to those who intend to plant perennials. 

In your request for catalogue it is important 

to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


When ready to dig the tubers select an overcast day if 
possible ; take up each clump with as much earth as possible, 
cut the stalk three or four inches from the tubers and lay 
each clump in barrels, stem end down. This will allow the 
juice that remains in the stem to drain out—else, if set up- 
right, this will settle at the junction of stem and tubers and 
rot the tubers. 

It is well to have a good layer of dry leaves or grass in the 
barrels before putting in the clumps. Then after each barrel 
is full, shake more leaves or grass gently in through the spaces. 
Seedling plants will develop ten and twelve pound clumps of 
tubers the first year. 

—K. W. Lawson. 


Edgewater, N. J. 


THE SHOWY AMARYLLIS 


The Amaryllis family is a large one, including the Bella- 
donna Lily, Hall’s Amaryllis, Crinums and the Hippeas- 
trums. Most of the forms which bloom in the winter under 
glass are properly Hippeastrums, and there would be less 
confusion if that name were given them. Under any name, 
however, they are among the showiest of house plants and 
have been cultivated for many years. Hippeastrum John- 
sonii is a particularly useful plant for living room conditions. 
Some of the newer and improved forms do better under 
glass. 

The bulbs are about two inches in diameter, and throw up 
bright green leaves two feet long, following strong scapes 
which start from the ground and become more than two feet 
tall. They bear large, brilliant Lily-like single flowers, dull 
red in color, with a white stripe down the keel. They have 
an unusually long flowering season, and have been known 
to bloom twice in one year. The plants like an abundance 
of water, and an occasional light feeding with a prepared 
fertilizer. New plants may be obtained from offshoot bulbs, 
and will bloom in two or three years. 


Plants that have died down may be repotted at this time, 
special care being taken to have good drainage. The soil 
should be as rich as can be obtained, with plenty of sand 
in it. Dry bulbs may still be obtained, and can be planted in 
five- or six-inch pots. Newly potted bulbs should be carried 
along at a temperature of 50 to 55 degrees. They may be 
expected to bloom in March. 

















Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 


Deciduous mee Teoees) —— o Vines 
Perennials—Shrubs 


for Year Boo! 
WESTON NURSERIES 


@OUulec Tree ‘ Fare D) 
Weston Mass. FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW ENGLAND 
EVERGREENS 
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QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 




















IRISES PEONIES PHLOX 


My business for October and November, 1926, 
was 2.8 times larger than for the same months 
last year. 


Satisfied customers did it. 
May I send you my catalogue? 


GEORGE N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills Massachusetts 





Kelsey Nursery Service 








Unprecedented Bargains in Hedges 


Evergreens for Screens and Mass Planting 





N winter, when undesirable 

views are bleakest and pro- 
tection is most needed, ordinary 
deciduous hedges, like Privet, 
are of least value — but ever- 
greens are green and dense win- 
ter and summer. 


And just now we can quote 
hedges of double rows of trees 
at very low prices for spring 
shipment, for instance— 


Per hedge 
foot 
Scotch Pine (2-3 ft.) 10c 
Douglas Fir (1-14 ft.) llc 
White Spruce (14-2 ft.) 25c 


(For further information, write us) 
Solid Protection 


ND moreover, we have complete stocks of seedlings and transplants 
for reforestation, and larger trees and shrubs for immediate effect 


—all at equally low prices. 


50 Church Street 
New York City 
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Che Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 
Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 





Che Horticultural Society 
of New Bork, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York cordially invite 
you to become a member of the Society and 
desire to enumerate some of the activities 
and privileges which they feel justify the 
hope of placing your name on our member- 
ship list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the pub- 
lic, involving a premium list of big pro- 
portions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the 
field of horticulture, also free to the public, 
and held in the American Museum of 
Natural History of which we are one of the 
affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our 
eminent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International 
Flower Show at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, each March. 

The right to the receipt of Horticulture 
semi-monthly. 


The use of papers compiled and filed in 
the office on all horticultural subjects, lec- 
turers, garden club organization, lore and 
needs. 

The right to notification of all activities 
of the Society. 


Offices and Library: 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





The Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


Is the oldest Society in America devoted to 
the interests of Horticulture. It was organized 
in 1827, and will soon celebrate its Centennial 
Anniversary. 

The Society’s rooms are located at 1600 Wal- 
nut Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are 
open daily to members and their friends, except 
on Sundays and holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and 
contains all the leading horticultural books and 
magazines as well as the catalogues of practi- 
cally every important seedsman and nurseryman 
in Europe and America. 

Members may borrow books by showing their 
Membership Cards. Members may also obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. 
Tables and chairs are provided for those who 


| wish to rest and read. 


Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given 
during the winter and exhibitions of Plants, 
Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables are held at fre- 
quent intervals in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Membership Card (sent as receipt for dues) 
entitles member to admission to all Lectures and 
Exhibitions given by the Society. 

A copy of Horticulture is sent to all members, 
without charge, twice each month. 

Members and friends are frequently invited to 
inspect some of the beautiful private gardens in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. 

The Society desires to increase its membership 
in order that its work and influence may be 
extended. 

Any person may become a member on being 
recommended by a member, or on application to 
the Secretary. The annual dues are $3.00. 


Address DAVID RUST, Secretary 
1600 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four 
styles, to take three, four or five rows of 
glass, either grooved or made for glass to 
putty in. Redwood, $1.40 each; white 
pine, $1.75 each; lots of 25 or more 
deduct 10c each. 


Mrs. Van Konynenberg 
The World’s Best Blue Gladiolus. 
Limited Stock of Fine, Young Bulbs. 


Send us list of varieties wanted and 
we will quote you. 





GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 


at $2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or 
more boxes, $2.45 each. 

C. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 
















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_. competitors. Crowded 
- with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence pane oy Credentials awarded. We assist 
Students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916 
rite for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














WALDIE’S 


California Grown 
Dahlia Seed 


Scientifically gathered and cured from 
only the Best Dahlias in commerce. I 
have added to my list all the Best 
New Superlative Introductions of 1926, 
so that it should be even better than 
ever before. It is kept well balanced 
as to Class and Color. I offer o 

Mixed Seed composed of about 45 

each Decorative and Hybrid Cactus 
and about 5% each of Peony and Cac- 
‘us. Price as formerly: 50 Seeds, 
°3.00; 100 Seeds, $5.00. Net to all. 


ALEX. WALDIE 
611 W. Main Street 


Cedar Hiill 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 
821 Seventh Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 








Nursery 


$5.00 Collection of Rock 
Garden Bulbs 


12 Winter Aconite, yellow -50 

12 Glory of the Snow, blue .60 

12 Guinea Hen Flower 80 BROOKVILLE 

12 Marijoletti Tulips 1.25 

12 Persica Tulips 1.00 

12 Lebanon Puschkinias 60 - 

12 White Siberian Squils 75 Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 
$5.50 


MAILED FREE FOR $5.00 


R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 





PEONIES LILACS 











Santa Paula, California 








Lily of the Valley 


“Premier” 
Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


IRISES 


Superior quality for immediate de- 
livery. Per bundle of 25 pips, $2; 
100, $7, postpaid. Case of 250, 
$16 by express. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


Albert Lahodny 
Manager 


T. A. Havemeyer 


Owner 
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THE BURPEE TOMATO 


THERE is a real treat in store for you— 
a luscious pinkish-red Tomato, full of 
rich tasty flavor, solid, juicy, and most 
refreshing. The large round fruits are 
just right for slicing; and is there any 
more appetizing and wholesome salad 
than fresh, fully-ripened-on-the-vine 
Tomatoes? 


Stuffed, stewed, fried, or preserved, the 
“Burpee Tomato” retains the delectable 
flavor found in the fresh fruits. In ad- 
dition to its excellent table qualities, it 
makes a strong and vigorous vine, loaded 
with smooth fruits of even size and rich 
uniform coior. 


les and Flowers 


Seed Catalog 


\ 





















THE BURPEE SWEET 
CORN 


AND now you can have a 
Sweet Corn of the famous 
Burpee Golden Bantam qual- 
ity and flavor 7 to 9 days 
earlier, yet have a larger ear. 
The rich sweet buttery flavor 
that has made Golden Bantam 
so popular has been fully re- 
tained in “The Burpee’ 
Sweet Corn and to it have 
been added extra size and ear- 
linegss The handsome ears, 
7 inches long, are filled from 
tip to base with broad, but- 
tery, yellow kernels. You will 
enjoy this delicious vegetable 
fresh from your garden, full 
of the sweetness and whole- 
someness Nature has put 
into it. 
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FRAGRANT new Orchid Sweet Peas—coral-pink, terra cotta, suf- 
fused orange, and sparkling blue—will bring delight to the lover 
of Sweet Peas. Wonderful new..Giant Dahlias in rose, amaranth- 
pink, peach-red, apricot, silvery lilac, brilliant orange-red, and 
orange-buff autumn tints—colors and hues no artist could ever 
hope to portray in their exquisite beauty. 


READ all about these new vegetables and flowers in 
Burpee’s Annual—The World’s Greatest Garden Book 


No matter how large your library or how much you already know about 
vegetables and flowers, you will want the current copy of ‘‘BURPEE’S”’ because 
it is an annual publication filled each year with Fresh Up-To-Date Information. 
It tells you all about the vegetables and flowers you want in your garden, full 
descriptions of both new and standard varieties. with many colored illustrations, 
advice regarding proper soils, planting dates, and the care of the different varieties. 
A book which you will find most helpful. 

A copy of Burpee’s Annual is yours free for the asking. Méail us the coupon 
below, and we will send you a copy of Burpee’s Annual for 1927 entirely free. 


w--------- —TEAR HERE---------—- 
- 5 W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


SEED GROWERS - PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 











IANNUAL =~ —— 
The Leading American ct date 
P.O. STATE 














